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A SKETCH OF SCANDINAVIAN STUDY IN 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES. 

This occasion is significant in that it brings together for 
the first time in America men of various nationalities who are 
drawn together by their common interest in Scandinavian cul- 
ture. It is significant also in that those who are engaged in 
this field of educational pursuit in our colleges and universi- 
ties here for the first time meet in the interests of the cause 
which they represent. While we must all have felt the need 
of some such organization as this and often wished that one 
might be effected, conditions hitherto have not seemed to war- 
rant a step such as that represented in this meeting. If the 
step has at last been taken, however, it is because we believe 
that Scandinavian study in America has now entered upon 
an era of greater promise than we have ventured to claim for 
it at any time before. There has, e. g., been evidenced in recent 
years an increasing interest in the literature of the Scandi- 
navian North and with it has also come a greater interest in 
the culture and civilization of which that literature is an ex- 
pression. There has, I believe, been such a growing interest 
among us Scandinavians, for our cultural heritage. But even 
more notable perhaps has it been among those of other na- 
tionality, who can not have been attracted to it as an act of 
patriotism, but who are drawn to it purely by the real intrinsic 
merit that they believe they find there. 

And not the least do we find it present among teachers 
and educators. There has come a fuller recognition of the 
educational and cultural value of these subjects of study which 
has found expression in the establishing of several Scandi- 
navian chairs and new Scandinavian departments in several 
of our universities. It has found expression in the introduc- 
tion of Scandinavian courses in some smaller colleges where 
such instruction has not been given before, and in the larger 
number of offerings and in the increased attendance upon the 
courses given in those colleges where such courses have long 
been a part of the curriculum of instruction. And finally it 
finds expression in the introduction of the Scandinavian 
languages in a number of high schools of some of our 
Middle Western states. It is recognized that this department 
of study is of such significance as to demand a place in the 
scheme of instruction of any true university; that the contri- 
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butions of Scandinavia to the world's culture and her influ- 
ence upon the literature and thought of the present has been 
such that some knowledge of it has come to be required of us, 
and that a college must therefore offer its students the op- 
portunity to become acquainted with what that culture is. 

It is this progress and more definite recognition which 
now has prompted an effort looking toward a more united 
activity. 

Educationally the Scandinavian languages are today in 
a situation somewhat analagous, perhaps, to that occupied by 
the modern languages as a whole in the late seventies and the 
early eighties when German and French were struggling for 
admission to the college curriculum. The just demands for 
recognition made by the teachers of these languages at that 
time inaugurated nothing less than a battle between the 
ancients and the moderns ; and it probably will be granted that 
later educational experience has justified every claim made 
for the great educational value of the modern languages. We 
do not face quite the same problems, however, as the teachers 
of German and French did then; we do not have the same 
burden of proof for the subjects we represent, for the educa- 
tional value of modern language instruction, and therefore 
also of our group of modern languages, is no longer a subject 
of dispute. And their cultural value also I may assume to 
claim has been proved by the work of our Scandinavian teach- 
ers through the forty years of history of Scandinavian study 
in this country. Nor is our position otherwise quite the same 
as that of the moderns of that earlier period. We are not 
waging quite the same kind of a war nor do we demand the 
same kind of results. 

The efforts of the modern language men in that first strug- 
gle for recognition has been crowned with such success, that 
German and French today occupy the leading place in 
language instruction in America. So much so is this the case 
that it will perhaps be a conservative estimate to say that four 
fifths of the educational service represented in all language 
instruction is given through the medium of German and 
French language and literature courses. And the command- 
ing position which these two great culture languages have at- 
tained in the present, is assured also for the future. The 
teachers of the Scandinavian languages are not opposing any 
other group of languages as subjects of college instruction. 



We do not assert for our subjects the right to replace in any 
degree whatever that which has been tried and has made 
good. We believe, simply, that the work to be done in modern 
language instruction in the future is so great that there is 
ample room for the subjects we represent. We would have 
a broader interpretation of the category "modern languages", 
one which shall give the languages of the Scandinavian race, 
sister languages of English and German, a recognition side by 
side with German and French in our modern language in- 
struction in college and school. 

But if this is to come, as I believe it will, we in our turn 
assume a responsibility. We need to put ourselves in a pos- 
ition to give the very best service in return. The conditions 
of instruction and the means by which we carry forward our 
work must be made such that we can do the same kind of ef- 
ficient work that is being done in some of the other modern 
languages. Considering the disadvantages under which Scandi- 
navian teachers in our colleges have labored in the past the 
work which they have been able to accomplish has been truly 
remarkable. But we need at the present time above all such im- 
provement in the conditions of instruction, as shall make possi- 
ble a raising of our standard. And we need also such an im- 
provement in the conditions of our work as shall make possible 
greater emphasis upon research, original investigation, that 
scholarly side of our work which shall place us in more vital 
touch with the world of Scandinavian scholarship abroad. 
And it is perhaps in this work of placing Scandinavian in- 
struction upon the very best basis of efficiency that an organ- 
ization such as this will find its greatest field of usefulness. 

It will probably be a source of surprise if I say that it 
was an eastern university that first added a course in a Scan- 
dinavian language to its curriculum and that this was as long 
as fifty three years ago. 1 In 1858 a professorship in Scan- 
dinavian languages and literature was founded in New York 
University, the incumbent being Paul G. Sinding of the 
Sinding family of Danish and Norwegian artists and compos- 
ers. The instruction however, was limited to a private class 



'The main facts in the sketch of Scandinavian study here given 
are taken from the author's History of Scandinavian Study in American 
Universities, Iowa City, 1907. 
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in Danish and Danish-Norwegian, for which no credit was 
given. The courses were withdrawn in 1861 when Professor 
Sinding resigned his post and returned to Denmark, and they 
have not been reintroduced since in New York University. 
The historical interest of the introduction of these courses lies 
in the fact that Scandinavian literature received recognition 
at such an early time as a suitable subject for University study, 
a time when even German and French had no regular recog- 
nition in American universities. 

The introduction of the study of Scandinavian begins 
properly, however, with the establishing of the Department 
of Scandinavian Languages and Literatures in the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin in 1869 and the appointment of a professor 
in North European Languages in Cornell University the same 
year. In the former the department was established to meet 
the demand of the Scandinavian patronage of the University ; 
the state of Wisconsin had already then a large Norwegian 
population and several Swedish and Danish settelements. The 
students that matriculated for the courses offered were almost 
exclusively of Norwegian parentage and continued to be so 
down to about 1895, since when there has been a considerable 
increase of other students. Courses were offered in Norweg- 
ian language and literature and in Swedish literature, in Old 
Norse, especially the mythological texts and the sagas. In the 
Eastern university the demand was a different one. The in- 
struction here aimed to give advanced students in liberal arts 
work an opportunity to become acquainted with especially the 
language and literature of Old Iceland. The students in 
these courses were, of course, there mostly Americans, gener- 
ally advanced students in German or English, and they have 
in large part remained so since. 

The conditions which obtained in these two pioneer in- 
stitutions in the two sections of the country at the beginning 
indicate in general as far as nature of courses offered are con- 
cerned the difference that has also since existed between the 
two sections. In the East the work was fostered by men 
who were inspired by love of the literature and the learning 
of Old Iceland, and this emphasis upon the older literature has 
prevailed in the Scandinavian instruction of the Eastern uni- 
versities down to the present time. As a result of this Old 
Norse language and literature has won for itself something 
like a tradition among Germanic scholars there; its place is 
as secure as that of Gothic and Old High German in the re- 
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quirements for a higher degree in Germanics. In the West 
the point of departure was the modern period, a modern 
language, and the instructors in charge have in nearly all cases 
been of Scandinavian nationality. The older period, however, 
gradually came to receive a larger share of attention in the 
West, until now nearly all the institutions also offer Old 
Norse, and some of them actually give more instruction in the 
older periods than is given in any of the eastern schools. And 
in the eastern group there has been offered an increasing num- 
ber of courses upon the modern languages and literatures of 
the Scandinavian North. 

Until 1880 the two universities mentioned were the only 
ones offering instruction in the Scandinavian languages. In that 
year Columbia offered a course in Danish taught by C. Sprague 
Smith, Swedish being added two years later, and Icelandic in 
1883, in which year Dr. W. H. Carpenter was appointed "In- 
structor in Icelandic, Danish and Swedish". Hjalmar Hjorth 
Boyeson lectured on Norwegian literature. Thus the four lang- 
uages were taught at the same time at Columbia ; the study of 
Old Norse, the Eddas and the saga literature has, however, al- 
ways received the principal stress. The next institution to fol- 
low was the University of Minnesota, where a Department of 
Scandinavian Languages was established in 1883. In 1882 
and 1885, respectively, courses in Swedish and Danish-Nor- 
wegian were introduced in the Swedish Theological Seminary 
and the Danish-Norwegian Theological Seminary of North- 
western University. The eighties and the nineties witnessed 
the introduction of Old Norse in a number of, especially 
Eastern, colleges, the erecting of a Department of Scandi- 
navian Languages in the University of North Dakota and the 
appointment of a lecturer in Scandinavian languages in Chi- 
cago University in 1893 (Dr. Olaus Dahl). The institu- 
tions where Old Norse was introduced during this period 
are in order: John Hopkins 1885; Harvard 1888; Bryn Mawr 
1890; Western Reserve 1891 ; California 1892; Brown Uni- 
versity 1892; Yale 1893; Pennsylvania 1895; Leland Stan- 
ford 1894; Michigan 1896; and Vanderbilt University 1897, 
together with the Universities where chairs had already been 
established as mentioned above. 

In the meantime instruction in the modern period had 
been provided in institutions as follows: University of Indi- 
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ana 1885, Norwegian, first taught by David Starr Jordan; 
Nebraska, Swedish, first taught by Hjalmar A. Edgren, Nor- 
wegian and Danish added in 1896; University of Michigan 
1888, Swedish, introduced by Prof. Calvin Thomas, Danish 
and Norwegian later added ; Yale 1889, Norwegian and Swed- 
ish, Dr. Olaus Dahl being appointed Instructor in Scandina- 
vian Languages. 2 

The last decade has been characterized by the establishing 
of several new departments in the West and the far West and 
by the introduction of courses in other institutions. Thus in 
1900 the Department of Scandinavian Languages and Liter- 
atures in the University of Iowa was established ; in 1902 one 
in the University of South Dakota; and more recently de- 
partments or chairs in Wittenberg College, Ohio (1906), Uni- 
versity of Illinois (1909), University of Kansas (1909), Uni- 
versity of Nebraska (1910), Washington State University 
(1910), Willamette College, Portland (1910), California Uni- 
versity (1910), and the University of Oregon this year. 
The institutions where instruction has been provided in- 
clude: Princeton, Ohio University, Cincinnati University, 
Washington Agricultural College, Missouri University, Wash- 
ington University (St. Louis), Drake University (Des 
Moines), Texas University and Wellesley College. While 
there were but three institutions offering Scandinavian courses 
in 1880 and eleven in 1890, there were twenty one in 1900; 
the number at the present time is thirty seven. 

Of these thirty seven institutions ten are located in the 
East, twenty one in the Central States and six on the Pacific 
Coast. In Wisconsin, Minnesota, Illinois and Washington 
the professors in charge devote all their time to the Scan- 
dinavian work. In Minnesota there have since 1907 been 
two professorships, Danish and Norwegian being combined. 
In North Dakota the head of the Scandinavian department is 
also head of the German department, the Scandinavian work 
representing half of the time of two men. In Cornell Uni- 
versity the instruction is similarly given by two men, most 
of the time of the one man being given in service as librarian 
of the Fiske Iclandic Library. 

2 For a fuller discussion of "Swedish in American Universities" 
the reader is referred to Prof. A. A. Stomberg's article under that 
title in the Year-Book, Vol. Ill, of the Swedish Historical Society of 
America, pp. 39-46. 
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As regards the total number of courses actually given at 
the different periods of the growth of Scandinavian instruc- 
tion, these were, as nearly as it has been possible to determine, 
seven in 1880, twenty seven in 1890, thirty eight in 1900, and 
seventy at the present time. The actual offerings at present 
are about a hundred and twenty courses. As regards sub- 
jects taught, the demand has been largest for Old Norse, 
courses being given now in all but severt of the institutions 
named. In some cases the instruction extends over two years, 
the second year being usually devoted to a study of the 
Eddis lays or to more rapid study of the family sagas. 
Lectures in Norse mythology are offered in half of the in- 
stitutions and on Old Norse literature in about one fourth of 
them. Other philological courses given are History of Scan- 
dinavian Culture, History of the Swedish Language and lit- 
erature, Old Swedish, Old and Middle Danish, The Runes 
and The Runic Inscriptions. 

Of the modern languages Norwegian appears first in the 
list of courses given, this relatively larger demand being due 
perhaps to the literary interest that attaches to Ibsen and 
Bjornson at present. Danish has been taught some especially 
in the East, strange to say ; but requests for instruction in Dan- 
ish literature are not frequent; — an effort to create a demand 
among the student body has not met with the success that it de- 
serves. Swedish has fared much better, the offered courses have 
so far been taken in about half of the total number of institu- 
tions. The authors read have mostly been Tegner and Rune- 
berg, and among living writers, Strindberg and Selma Lagerlof. 
The writer that attracts the student to the courses has until 
recently generally been Tegner. The position attained by 
Selma Lagerlof in recent years is resulting in increased interest 
in this great novelist. Her work will occupy a larger place 
in Swedish offerings in the future. The effort to develop 
the Swedish work in our Scandinavian departments will be 
surest of attaining a student following when greater emphasis 
is laid upon the work of Selma Lagerlof. As regards Nor- 
wegian literature the demand for instruction in Ibsen, Bjorn- 
sen, Kielland and Jonas Lie is now represented by a consid- 
erable number of courses regularly given. Instruction is also 
given in the history of Danish, Norwegian and Swedish lit- 
erature and even the Landsmaal of Norway is repre- 
sented bv one course. 
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Thus it will be seen that there has been a fair growth 
in the variety of work offered and given (that is in the demand 
for it) during the last half a dozen years. This increase is of 
two kinds: i), there has been given a larger number of ad- 
vanced courses, indicating an increasing number of students 
who continue into the second or the third year. 2), there 
has been a growing interest in certain topics of study, notably 
Ibsen's dramas, but also Norse mythology, Swedish and his- 
tory of Old Norse literature. The lecture courses given in 
these subjects have usually been taken by students from the 
upper classes, a knowledge of the language has not been a 
prerequisite. The growth of this group of courses represents 
also to a certain extent a change in our student following. 
While formerly our students were either graduates, espe- 
cially in philology, or students of Scandinavian parentage, 
there appears now a student following of undergraduates who 
select a part of their course from among the Scandinavian 
offerings. Occassionally these students take up the study of 
the language by registering in the elementary classes. The 
lecture courses in Ibsen were I believe given first in Columbia 
and Wisconsin, they are now given in most of the Eastern 
universities and I believe in all the state universities of the 
Middle West. The attendance varies from ten to one hundred. 
It has been largest in the University of Wisconsin, but with 
large attendance also at Nebraska, Iowa, Illinois, and Washing- 
ton University (St. Louis). There enters here, then, the prob- 
lem of how to conduct these courses, so as to give the proper at- 
tention to the student, get the proper work out of the stu- 
dent. Where the attendance reaches forty or more it is of 
course necessary to divide into sections. Advance courses in 
Ibsen with small classes or graduate courses have as yet rarely 
been given. The classes in Norse mythology have also shown 
considerable gain; at the University of Illinois, e. g., the at- 
tendance this year has been thirty. 

In the meantime there are other parts of the field of Scan- 
dinavian culture in which instruction has not yet been offered 
as far as I am aware. The Scandinavian folk-song has 
been a fruitful field for the student of ballad origins. Its 
kinship in form and themes to the English and Scottish bal- 
lad makes it invaluable to the English ballad student. A 
course in the Scandinavian ballad with an introductory course 
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in early modern Danish, Norwegian and Swedish should be 
welcome to many students in English. 

Again, as far as Scandinavian students are concerned, no 
study can have the same training value as systematic study in 
their own language conducted with a view to bringing out the 
niceties of meaning in the phraseology of the two languages. 
English departments have not sufficiently recognized the great 
aid to their work which Scandinavian departments might 
render with students who come from homes where a Scandi- 
navian language is spoken. In those Universities, therefore, 
where Scandinavian students are in attendance in considerable 
numbers there should lie herein another field for enlarged use- 
fulness in the future. 

In sketching thus briefly the growth of Scandinavian study 
in this country I have touched upon various questions con- 
nected with our work. There are problems that have to be 
met now and others will arise in the future. By meeting to- 
gether and discussing these problems as we will be enabled to 
do through such an organization as this we will be the better 
able to meet the problems of the future and to do the work that 
is ours to do. 

George T. Flom. 



